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WORK AND PLAY. 


HE present generation may congratulute itself upon the 
recognition of recreation as the complement of labor. 

The constantly growing attention which is given to the care of 
over-worked and wearied man is a proof of our advancing civili- 
zation. ‘The increasing notice drawn to the physical and moral 
condition of the laboring classes, the agitation of the eight-hour 
labor system, of the opening of public parks and libraries on the 
first day of the week, and the general tendency toward the en- 
franchiseinent of man’s God-given Sabbath from its ghastly cere- 
ments, whether premature or not, whether misdirected or not, 
show the first stirring of a higher appreciation of mankind and a 
better understanding of God’s ways with men. These are but 
scattered germinations of the ideas which have been widely sown, 
though for the most part in ground not yet ready to receive them, 
liberal ideas inclining to the belief that the maximum of effective 
work can only be obtained from man when the trinity of which 
he is composed, viz., soul, mind and body, are in equilibrium. 
When thus expressed, it seems so clearly a truism as to excite 


surprise, that men, for so many generations, have acted in a man- 


ner totally forgetful of it. And yet, though to say that a thing 


is true in theory but not in practice, carries its refutation in its 
absurdity, nevertheless we will find few to dispute the above 
proposition, and as few who will attempt to put the principle it 
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involves into practice. It took many decades to convince our 
farmers, and indeed they are not yet all convinced, that the sum 
of remunerative labor from a horse put to work at three years of 
age, is much less than that from one thus used at five years. But 
it grieved them to see these animals frolicking about the fields in 
idleness, as if anything could be less like idleness than the making 
of bone, muscle and health. The difficulty was that they could 
not wait; and this, indeed, is the great trouble with us Americans 
in all things, viz., that-we cannot wait. 

Love in its various gradations and, alas! that we should say it, 
also degradations, isthe great motor of human action. All love 
is attainable, either the desire for physical gratification which is 
pleasure, or the longing for spiritual gratification, which is happi- 
ness. With reference to time there is present pleasure and future 
pleasure, as well as present happiness and future happiness. We 
thus see that there are four great classes into which the motives to 
human action are divisible—the first two physical and lower, viz. : 
the desires for present and for future pleasure—the last two spiritual 
and higher, viz.: the desires for present and for future happiness. 
Of these the lowest class is the one composed of the desires for 
present pleasure—the highest the one composed of the desires for 
future happiness. This brings us to our main definitions, viz.: of 
Work and Play. 

Effort in the pursuit of present gratification is Play. Effort in 
the pursuit of future gratification is Work. In play the effort and 
its reward coexist. In work the effort is entirely antecedent to its 
reward. In other words: in play the motive is in the present; in 
work the motive is in the future. The only drawback to thecom- 
plete enjoyment of play is the foreshadowed work in the future. 
The only alleviation to the utter tediousness of work is the fore- 
shining joy from the future. In considering the nature and effects 
of work and play, we will treat them under the heads of physical, 
mental and spiritual, and after involving them under these condi- 
tions with different factors of quality and quantity, attentively 
examine the results. The labor question will also be briefly no- 
ticed, and in conclusion we will essay to give an approximation 
to the proportion which play should bear to work, in our own day 
and generation. 

We will begin with play, which, remembering our definition, is 
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‘‘ effort in the pursuit of present gratification.’’ Physical gratifi- 
cation is pleasure, therefore in purely physical play physical effort 
and its end, physical gratification, coexist. Of this, the best ex- 
ample is the play of the lamb, the kid and the colt in the pasture. 

The play impulse is here implanted for a purely practical pur- 
pose, viz.: the building up of the animalstructure. The growing 
bones and muscles are hungering for food, which exercise, by 
quickening the circulation, conveys to them in increased quanti- 
ties; exciting through the whole creature at the same time a sen- 
sation of delight. This play, which is entirely physical, is often 
met with in man. Who of us has not seen the boy, brimming 
with health, while sauntering through the fields or by the roadside 
suddenly leap over fence or brook, or break into a tearing run 
without the slightest apparent motive for it? Nay, some of us 
have seen men influenced by the same feelings, and fortunately not 
ashamed to yield to them. When we observe an animal, either 
with or without reason, indulging thus, we may be sure that physi- 
cally, at least, its condition is excellent. Indeed, the amount of 
pleasure derived from exercise may be taken as the gauge of health. 

Mental gratification is amusement. Instances of this mental 
play are light reading, theater and concert going—in cases where 
tle lighter kinds of music and drama are given, etc. All objects 
that are attractive, all sounds that are pleasing are factors of mental 
play. Pure amusement touches neither the feelings nor the senses 
and reaches no further thanthe mind. Through memory the field 
of amusement stretches back into the past, through imagination it 
reaches into the future. 

Spiritual gratification is happiness. A few instances of this 
spiritual play are the enjoyment of spiritual, political and social 
power, of music, of the legitimate drama. Also the affectionate 
intercourse of families and friends. Among Christians it is also 
found in communion with God through prayer and thought, in the 
ceremonies and sacraments of His church, and in the society of 
His children. Here the soul also uses memory and imagination. 
This is especially true of the latter, for the godly find their chief 
joy in the anticipation of their eternal rest. Memory and imag- 
ination are mental attributes, but by means of these alone can the 


soul grasp the past and the future, for through the mind. is its only 
communication with the physical universe. 
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This must always be remembered lest we become confused in 
our judgments. Wherever feeling, z. ¢., sentiment, is involved, we 
are investigating beyond both physical and mental, and in the 
spiritual man. Let us now unite the element of excess with the 
three phases of play we have been considering, viz.: Pleasure, 
amusement and happiness, and bearing in mind our definition of 
play, let us observe the results. 

Pleasure, when carried to an extreme, induces excess in some 
functions, and deficiency in others; and this, as physicians have 
at last determined, is disease. The punishments which excess in 
pleasure bring upon its votary are innumerable, working and dis- 
torting him both physically and mentally. Even the play-impulse 
itself, using the term physically, if we could imagine it continued 
indefinitely, would lead to disorganization and death. Excess in 
amusement or mental play produces mental disease which is insanity. 
In other words, it destroys the mentalequilibrium just as excess in 
pleasure destroys the physical equilibrium, which is health. We 
use the word ‘‘insanity’’ in its medical rather than in its legal 
sense. It isprobable that the excessive determination of blood to 
a certain portion of the brain, and a corresponding enlargement, 
are the results of too severe mental application, of too continuous 
attention to a particular subject. This produces weakness, which 
is manifested in morbid irritability. If treated in time, and pro- 
perly, the blood may be turned away, and the enlargement re- 
duced, and the patient restored. If, however, the abnormal con- 
dition become permanent, incurable insanity isthe result. Judged 
by this just, though apparently severe standard, how few of us are 
physically and mentally sound? We can allof us call to mind 
those who are either music-mad, picture-mad, drama-mad, mis- 
sionary-mad and the like. But, alas! who shall be able to name 
the number of the novel-mad and the fashion-mad? Frankly we 
must confess that we all have our hobbies, and persist in riding 
them, usually with more or less discomfort, seldom sitting them 
gracefully, often finding it difficult to sit them at all, and each be- 
coming more and more enamoured of his Pegasus as it grows more 
restive under his control. 

It seems scarcely possible for us to conceive of happiness ex- 
isting in excess, but when we remember that we are considering 
it solely with reference to the duties and pursuits of this life, we 
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will see that it is not only possible, but that it is frequent. In- 
deed it too often occurs that men are satisfied with present happi- 
ness, and, either forgetful or doubtful of the future, devote their 
lives to its acquisition. ‘The prizes of the modern pagan are 
happiness and pleasure in this life. Whatever there may be to 
him of bodily or mental discipline, is only that their attainment 
may be made the more certain. 

The followers of the humble Nazarene discard both when they 
stand in the way of worthiness, upon which their steady gaze is 
fixed. The legitimate reaction of the excess of this selfish hap- 
piness is despair. To find this we have only to observe its dis- 
ciples when the sources of their happiness become dry, when 
power and authority fail, or when that which seems the blackness 
of an eternal despair is projected upon their last hours. 

We have thus noticed play in its phases of pleasure, amusement 
and happiness, and have observed the results when each is carried 
to excess. It is rare that either of these kinds of play occurs 
alone. Amusement and pleasure are generally combined in man. 
Indeed the highest and most recreative play is that in which soul, 
mind and body all participate. 

Let us now examine work in the same manner in which we have 
considered play, remembering that work is ‘‘effort in the pursuit 
of future gratification.”’ 

The consequence of physical work is fatigue. Instances of 
this are, doubtless, common in the experience of all. Each of 
us has at some time thus worked, either in the field or the garden, 
the factory or the shop, or in some physical contest or exercise. 
In the latter it is perhaps somewhat difficult to distinguish be- 
tween work and play, inasmuch as in most of them these two are 
combined. Usually they are play at first but become work before 
they are finished, the main object being to prove our superiority 
rather than to derive pleasure from exercise, They are only play 
so long as the latter is the chief motive. The proper rest to such 
fatigue is moderate exertion, This is no paradox, for perfect rest 
is not inaction, but recreation, The best restorative for the mus- 
cles fatigued by work is not quiet, but moderate exercise, The 
man, after a physical contest, the horse, after a race, is best rested, 
and soonest recovers his wind by walking and not by remaining 
still, If, however, a desire for quiet and for sleep immediately 
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follows the exertion, it is conclusive evidence that it has been ex- 
cessive, or of the existence of disease. The healthy laborer, after 
his tasks are finished, rests either by walking, riding, in sport 
with his children, or in merry family intercourse. A hearty laugh 
is most restful. Let it be remembered that we are not consider- 
ing the case where the labor has been excessive; we will treat of 
that presently. If, however, the laborer bt unhealthy both in 
body and mind, for they are closely connected, his rest will, for 
the most part, be abnormal. He will substitute the transient 
stimulus of the wine cup or gaming table. If the man’s rest be 
of the former kind his sleep will be continuous and perfect. If 
of the latter, fitful and imperfect. Sleep is an excellent test for 
health. If it be sound, the physical condition may be presumed 
fine, if it be interrupted or impaired, something is physically 
wrong. 

The consequence of mental work is weariness. After a certain 
amount of application, the attention flags, and it becomes difficult 
to bring back the mind to the matter in hand. When this occurs 
it requires rest, which is best afforded in amusement. and not in 
the endeavor to abstain from thought. The student, upon feeling 
this weariness, should not immediately throw himself down and 
seek sleep, but should amuse his mind for a few minutes by some 
light reading, or conversation upon subjects dissimilar from that 
with which he has been engaged. This done, his slumber will 
scarcely be feverish and disturbed. The usual result of spiritual 
work, if it be exhibited otherwise than in fatigue or weariness, 
is dejection. The first object of soul-work should be the saving 
of our own souls; the next, the saving those of our neighbors. 
The latter is often much helped by caring for their bodies, and 
indeed in many cases should be thus initiated. Christians thus 
engaged often meet with a great disparity between their efforts 
and their successes, and, notwithstanding the consolations of 
faith, give way to sadness and discouragement. ‘The best rest 
here, is to cease for a while from their labors, to consider their 
blessings, God’s promises and power, and to look forward to His 
rewards which are to be given, not so much to success humanly 
understood, as to earnest effort in the right direction. 

Let us now involve the element of excess with the three phases 
of work we have just examined. 
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Excess in physical work results in disease, just as did excess in 
physical play. We shall consider this under the heads of out- 
door and in-door work. Excess in the former does not seem to 
impair longevity 7. e.,to injure the body, as seriously as in the 
latter. The former chiefly affects the muscles, joints, and some- 
times the nervous system; while overwork in-doors first shows 
its evil effects in the vital organs, the brain, heart, stomach and 
lungs. The last are most frequently attacked. The first indica- 
tion of excessive out-door work is the enlargement and stiffening 
of the different joints, and especially those of the hand. These 
may increase until their action is interfered with, and the climate 
seizing upon this, fixes rheumatisms firmly upon the system. 
Neuralgias, various affections of the spine, resulting generally from 
the stooping position which the husbandman often for hours main- 
tains, and paralysis, are also often induced. It is a rare thing to 
meet with a farmer or laborer somewhat advanced in years who 
has perfect joints or who has not been troubled with some of the 
above named affections. Asa rule they work too hard, and the 
results are divers deformities and disturbances which impair their 
usefulness, and are sometimes propagated in their offspring, thus 
often deteriorating the type of man instead of improving and per- 
fecting it. 

We now come to the most formidable enemy of the human 
race, the origin of the far greater part of its vice and its disease: 
excessive in-door labor. We are most of us familiar with the 
colorless skin and emaciated form of the factory-hand, that class 
being in the worst condition of all as regards the chief factors of 
health—light, air and equable temperature. These unfortunates 
seem to focalize in themselves all the ills of the flesh. Their 
bodies and minds weakened by disease, their souls scarcely stir- 
ring within them, and then only to cast upon their lives a somber 
melancholy and dejection. But how can it be otherwise with 
those who work from eleven to fourteen hours a day in impure air 
and a heated atmosphere, with too little food in their stomachs 
and too much anxiety in their minds?) Only miraculous power 
from these factors could produce health, thrift and happiness. 
Think of children born of such parents. What chances have 
they, even under the advantages of pure air and moderate labor, 
and what when, as is mostly the case, they are put to the same 
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drudgery under the same pestilential influences. We have con- 
fined ourselves thus far to excess in in-door physical labor and 
have taken the worst instance in which all others are included. 
In many cases undoubtedly the air may be pure and the tempera- 
ture moderate, but the work usually required is, from its nature, 
too much and the time too long. The workman will be utterly 
fatigued, his sleep unrefreshing, and his health will fail. All 
these causes uniting will make it impossible for him to bring a 
perfect body and cheerful disposition to his task, and these are the 
only conditions under which he will meet with success. 

If the mind after refusing to work be continually forced to it, 
the result is insanity. This will be readily admitted, and in- 
stances are within the recollection of all. But we further insist 
that if the mind be persistently and exclusively confined to the 
consideration of a particular subject, or class of subjects, their 
relative importance is lost, they grow out of all proper propor- 
tions, and the judgments of the mind itself become erroneous, 
which is to all effects and purposes insanity. To this class be- 
long fanatics of all creeds and isms. The difference between this 
and confirmed insanity is only one of degree. 

We have now arrived at the last step of our analysis, viz.: the 
consideration of excessive spiritual work. The soul steeped in 
avarice of social, political or spiritual power, whose every feching 


is enlisted in the prosecution of ambitious enterprises, even though 


it does not meet with failure and disappointment on the way, is ap- 
palled by the utter insufficiency of such rewards when obtained, 
and sinks back into hopelessness and asceticism. If the Christian 
philanthropist, notwithstanding the dejection which results from 
efforts that seem to meet with but little success, persists in his 
spiritual labors without refreshing himself with spiritual rest, the 
consequence is despair. A melancholy instance in which these 
feelings so preyed upon body and mind that death ensued, has 
come within our own notice duiing the past year. 

Thus work and play, having the same origin, viz.: love of 
gratification, when carried to excess result in the same discords, 
viz.: disease, insanity and despair. In man the physical, mental 
and spiritual so overlie and intermingle, that seldom is any motive 
or its results wholly in either nature. It is only by arbitrarily 
separating these, that we can consider each distinctly. 
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Human nature is surrounded by immutable laws, which become 
impregnable defenses against disease and misery, to him who 
observes their limits. 

The problem which at the present day most earnestly urges a 
solution is: What proportion should play bear to work? or, 
what is the greatest amount of lalsor that the average man can 
perform most advantageously to himself and to his employer—for 
the interest is one—in a day? Obviously this will much depend 
upon the nature of the labor, some kinds being more exhausting 
than others. That kind which, in excess, most deteriorates man- 
kind is purely mechanical. Mental labor comes next in its evil 
results, and spiritual labor last. Labor which employs body, mind 
and soul is least injurious ; hence spiritual labor comes last in the 
above category. 

The three natures, when working together, seem to supplement 
each other, as in a less degree do two of them. Morbid condi- 
tions of air and temperature are better resisted by work of this 
kind. This is the reason why physicians and nurses are com- 
paratively so secure from the contagious diseases among which 
they work. Mechanical labor dwarfs both body and mind. 

The type of this is factory work. The hands are so many ma- 
chines, mere machines, working after a pattern and forever doing 
the same things. Indeed, their labors, more than any other, are 
from time to time superseded by machines. Perhaps it is in this 
way that this question will be solved at last. Thus in persecu- 
tions like that of Jacquard, we have additional instances of the 
madness which at times drives men to attempt the destruction of 
their greatest benefactors. Undoubtedly the crowding, and con- 
sequent ill-ventilation and high temperature, as well as the in- 
jurious substances with which the machinery fills the air, are effici- 
ent factors, but the chief cause is the wholly mechanical nature of 
the work. Without doubt, twelve or fourteen hours of this work 
every day are too much. Let us here briefly refer to the annual 
report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, a carefully 
written and clear exposition of this system as it now exists in that 
State. Children are worked in the factories ; they sometimes walk 
many miles a day while tending their machines. Laws, wherever 
they oppose this, are easily evaded by the parents. The condi- 


tion of the hands seems continually changing for the worse. We 
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are told that the average pay of some sixteen thousand work-people 
is eighty cents a day. After from eleven to fourteen hours’ labor, 
they are compelled to attend to their various home duties. Their 
dwellings are often damp, dark, comfortless and unclean. How 
could they be otherwise? They do not build them, and after the 
long monotonous day’s work there is not enough life left for the 
proper household labors. 

They seek an ephemeral refreshment by consuming quantities 
of wretched coffee and tea, and, alas! of drinks stronger than 
these. These sad details were once new, but they are scarcely so 
now. But what is the moral condition of a factory town? Here 
we are brought face to face with the significant fact that a diseased 
body is predisposed to vice, and especially is this true where a vital 
organ is affected. How much more is this the case when the mind 
is uneducated, and the legitimate wages insufficient. We believe 
that eight hours’ labor of an intelligent, healthy factory man or 
woman would bring the employer more profit than fourteen hours 
of the present incumbent. But where can we find a sufficient 
number of such to make a fair test, and who would have the hardi- 
hood, not to say the humanity, to attempt it. Such labor, inas- 
much as the condition of the workers would thus become greatly 
ameliorated, would be more cheerful. 

Education is a great promoter of national prosperity, not only 
by giving intelligent labor, but also by indicating where the supply 
is not equal to the demand, and by suggesting means for carrying 
out the changes thus made desirable. 

One of the chief evils of the factory system is the putting chil- 
dren to work where they must work under the greatest physi- 
cal and moral disadvantages. The causes of this are, firstly, the 
low wages of adults, which makes even the smallest contribution 
to the family store most important; and, secondly, the want of 
proper education in the parents, and their consequent ignorance 
of its moral and physical value. We have learned to economize 
the flesh and blood of the brute creation, have discovered that by 
using them with reference to the laws of their nature, and har- 
moniously with them, the result is not only creditable, but 
profitable to humanity. 

It is now admitted that when animals are put to labor before 
their development is complete, during the processes of growth, 
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and the formation of bone and muscle, that the functions are dis- 
turbed, and that labor instead of exercise results, not in comeli- 
ness and health, but in deformity and diseace. 

The average amount of work also, from a life thus used, is 
much less than from one that is allowed first to mature. All this 
is equally true of human flesh and blood, which includes brain. 
In the immature organization, whether of animal or plant, growth 
is the substitute for labor. The faster the growth the more should 
the muscles be exercised in play, but not in work, for in the for- 
mer they cease their exertions at the coming of fatigue, while in 
the latter they must continue them, and it is just here that the 
harm commences. The appropriate play of animals is running, 
leaping and the like. In man, it is games, which exercise both 
the physical and mental. Hard study is also injurious to the 
young, whence the advantages of the Kindergarten and of object 
lessons. By these means the body and mind grow harmoniously, 
mutually assisting, and their food is supplied without begetting 
weariness or dislike. That which is exercise to the plant is the 
swaying of its branches and the fluttering of its leaves in the 
wind, as well as the alternating influences of sunshine and shade. 
These do not earnestly commence their productive labor, which 
is fruit-bearing, until their organizations are complete. It is 
nearly impossible to estimate the great injury which body and 
mind sustain when the young have too little play, too little food, 
and too much work. 

Most of the mining interests are in a similar condition, and 
with certain obvious modifications, what we have said and shall 
say, is equally true of them. Of the evils which prevail in this 
direction, the recent disturbances and their far-reaching effects 
are painful illustrations. 

We may now legitimately conclude that the most remunerative 
work is that which is cheerful and intelligent. Work can only be 
cheerfully and intelligently done when body and mind are in a 
normal and healthy state. This state cannot exist except the 
laws which condition it be strictly observed, and this observance 
perpetuated. Let us now examine the obstacles which seem to 
prevent the consummation of the conditions for the most remun- 
erative work. 


The operatives say that their pay is too small to suppart them. 
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The employers say they cannot afford to give them more. The 
first, the assertion of the working people, is for the most part true, 
and the proofs of this are so numerous that the investigator can 
scarcely escape conviction. Most assertions to the contrary, if 
traced to their sources, will be found to be ex parte statements. 
As for the second, we believe there are those whose short-sighted 
policy it is to extort gain from all circumstances, careless of the 
condition of their work people. These, however, are few, and 
probably most employers make the above answer sincerely, and 
are in a great measure sustained in it by facts. Still, they seem 
to lay themselves open to blame in certain things. They are 
mostly accustomed to extravagant living, hence, when they an- 
swer they cannot afford to pay higher wages, we are to understand 
that they cannot, not that they will not, deprive themselves of 
certain luxuries of life in order to supply more of its necessaries 
to theirlaborers. Many of them, undoubtedly, believe this, although 
they do not put it in precisely tais manner. The per centum 
of profit with which this class were formerly content, by no 
means satisfies them in these days of fabulous metal-mining and 
railway dividends. They do not consider the immense sums of 
money that have been lost in these enterprises. Men will exhibit 
the greatest eagerness in trumpeting their gains, for this advances 
their business interests, and brings them credit and influence 
among their fellows, but they are prone to evince equal solicitude 
in concealing their losses for opposite reasons. It is more than 
probable that the amount of labor money that has thus been 
thrown away, far exceeds that which has been won—we say 
won, advisedly. But in the manufacturing interests, the case 
is precisely the reverse of this. The vast profits do not, how- 
ever, here stand out in such strong relief, by reason of the far 
greater population among which they have been distributed, and 
the much more temperate maanner in which they have accrued. 

But when the ground of their answer is well taken, why is it 
that they cannot afford to pay wages which shall bear a better 
proportion to the wants of the working classes? The chief reason 
is that the law of supply and demand has been infringed and 
misunderstood, greatly to the detriment of the working people, 
and measurably so to that of their employers. During our 
Jate war, in consequence of the large increase in the con- 
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sumption of certain commodities, most industries received a 
strong impetus. Naturally, the number of workmen engaged in 
these enterprises swiftly grew. Thus in these localities the popu- 
lation accumulated and accompanying trades were fostered. The 
owners rapidly amassed wealth, which in some instances was used 
in erecting mills or otherwise extending their business, as though 
wars were never to cease. But the war did cease, and what was 
the result? Some, especially of those who reinvested their gains 
in their business, failed and were closed up. ‘The workmen re- 
mained without occupation, and many of them without means. 
It would have been better for them, perhaps, had they all been 
in like condition. These, being unable to transport themselves 
to other places, were forced to turn their hands to whatever they 
could, usually to field labor, and in the sequel bettered their cir- 
cumstances. On the contrary, most of those who had saved 
enough to enable them to change their abodes, did not, as some 
of the better informed of their fellows did, and as they should 
have done, journey westward, but set out for other factory towns 
of the east. And what was the condition in which they found 
things on their arrival? 

Precisely what persons educated and intelligent would have 
foreseen. The same causes were operating in a similar manner. 
The manufacturers were not in need of more hands, but were dis- 
charging old ones. ‘Thus the supply was in excess of the demand, 
and these as well as the new comers were willing to work for next 
to nothing rather than learn any other industry. In addition to 
this, the employers, by reason of the decrease in their business, 
were anxious and felt poverty before it reached them, and asa 
result of these things wages were considerably reduced. Thus the 
sad state of things, which was beginning to attract much attention 
before the war, was reproduced, but in an aggravated condition. 

There seems to be a great disinclination on the part of factory 
work-people and the like, to change their courses of life and to 
engage in a different occupation. Their labor unfits them for 
every other employment, and they often affect to consider them- 
‘elves above the field laborer, whose condition, nevertheless, is so 
eminently superior to their own. The growth of a factory or 
mining town is usually as follows: From the first the population 


rapidly increases, the children following the pursuits of their 
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parents. At first the pay supports them comfortably, but ‘by and 
by the earnings of the children are also needed ; their education 
is neglected and here the evils begin. After a time, the amount 
of labor continually accumulating, the supply exceeds the demand, 
and certain employers, naturally enough, under the circumstances, 
commence to pay smaller wages, a course which is ultimately pur- 
sued by all. Competition also grows and the profits in a measure 
diminish. The changes continue, the wages gradually decreasing 
as the cost of the necessaries of life increase with the growing 
population. This goes on until the pay is reduced to the very 
lowest sum upon which life can be supported. Meanwhile pro- 
tective associations are formed for the purpose of organizing oppo- 
sition to these inevitable results, and the apparent diversity of 
interests between employers and employed arises. But a more 
general and better education among both would have averted these 
misfortunes. If the latter could have discerned the indications 
of the excessive supply of this species of labor, they would have 
taken measures to change both their abodes and occupations; thus 
alone could these calamities have been avoided. In their efforts 
the employers should have directed and assisted. 

The ultimate object of trades unions, although not the one they 
profess, is impossible of attainment. 

No organizations and associations, no deliberations aid resolu- 
tions can force an increase in consumption upon the public, 
though occasionally they may be of service in stimulating certain 
reforms and in systematizing resistance to the tyranny which ig- 
norant capital sometimes essays. When the number of workmen 
far exceeds the amount of work required, an increase of con- 
sumption must come or the number of the former must be dimin- 
ished ; and this latter is the only possible solution of the problem. 
There is no glut of labor in our country, nor is there likely to be. 
For centuries to come the aggregate supply will fall far short of 
the demand. If these associations, instead of organizing 
strife, would unite their energies in the attempt to facilitate inter- 
changes of labor, and to transport its surplus to conditions and 
localities where it is in demand, order would be evolved from this : 
chaos of seemingly conflicting interests, and a great work inaugu- 
rated. Emigration and immigration societies and their agencies 
should not be confined to the seaboard, but could find a fertile 
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field of labor in many of our manufacturing and mining districts. 
Education, which makes it easier for a man who finds his occupa- 
tion unremunerative to select and turn to another, will also re- 
move the strange antipathy to such a change, which is so promi- 
nent. To the ignorant the unknown is ever terrible. The West 
to many means Indians, scalping-knives and grizzly bears. Thus, 
by the acquisition of correct knowledge, the fear which arises at 
the mere mention of leaving home might be done away with. 

Another evil effect of a surplus of population is the greater num- 
ber of beneficiary institutions requiring support. These tend to 
increase the taxes, which, in their turn, help to swell the living 
expenses of those who support themselves by their own labor. 
Private charity also become more imperative. The tradesmen 
and merchants of these towns can both see poverty and suffering 
and feel for them when presented in their more patent manifesta- 
tions. 

For the most part, however, their sensibilities are not delicate 
enough to recognize these in the wan features of their customers 
and in the anxious voices which inquire the prices of their wares, 
nor does it occur to them that the most efficient charity would be 
a reduction here. 

As the evils we are considering mostly result from the 
crowding labor into certain localities, the measures for its disper- 
sion and application should attract the attention of all philanthro- 
pists, tradesmen and patriots; since by these means will the re- 
sources of their country be best developed, and its interests, to- 
gether with their own, be best advanced. 

The first results of reforms undertaken in the directions we have 
indicated, would be a diminished number of working children, 
a general improvement in health and spirits, and a greater sympathy 
between masters and men. This will especially be the case when 
some system shall be adopted which will give the working people 
a direct interest in the profits of their labor; and the time when 
this will be the case is approaching. The hours will also be short- 
ened; eight a day should be the maximum for factory work, 


which, from its monotony and confining nature, is most fatiguing. 
We are aware that many will groan and scoff at this, but perhaps 
they. have thought of it before, nevertheless. 


The populations of these towns will begin to diminish to their 
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proper numbers, and the cry will perhaps be raised that property 
is depreciating. But if fault-finders be told that in the same local- 
ities human flesh and blood are appreciating, possibly they will 
believe it and cease their clamors ; but we must confess it doubtful. 
A healthy competition among tradesmen, or codperation again, 
will begin to reduce the prices of the necessities of life to appro- 
priate figures. Trades unions will then be transformed into 
literary and reform societies. 

The evils which from time to time affect all kinds of labor are 
fur the most part the results of causes to which we have referred, 
and their remedies can be deduced from what we have already said. 
The difficulties which railroad corporations and the like sometimes 
have with their laborers, come often from the abuse of their priv- 
ileges and the misappropriation of profits. Strict, just and 
adequate legislation is the only certain remedy for these. 

The troubles which are connected with agricultural and domestic 
labor arise mostly from want of it, rather than from its excess. 
To get ourselves rid of these, we must first eradicate the idea of 
degradation which is connected with them in ignorant and vulgar 
minds. How absurd is the touchiness which some exhibit when 
the word servant or laborer is named. It seems by many to be 
considered synonymous withslave. We should none of us submit 
to slavery, but it is our bounden duty to be servants. Any man 
or woman who honestly earnsa living, no matter in what position, 
should be honored. Men should beware how they attach a 
demeaning sense to these words. Such ideas are but outgrowths 
of the shoddyisms and emasculation of our fashionable society. 
How the condition of the out-door laborer or the domestic servant 
can be thought inferior to that of the factory hand or collier, has 
always seemed very strange tous. With the exception of a single 
limited direction, the former appear to possess greater intelligence, 
as they certainly do more common sense. 

This is especially evident if we confine ourselves to those born 
in this country ; as regards their comparative physical conditions, 
there can surely be no room for doubt. Want,of space alone 
prevents us from saying much more in this connection. 

With reference to pay, the advantages seem still to be with the 
former ; for women earn from ten to twenty dollars a month in 
addition to their board, and men from twenty-five to forty. Both 
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men and women have far more leisure time, while their work is ofa 
lighter and pleasanter nature. The feeling of superiority which 
certain classes of the workmen in towns seem to entertain toward 
the laborer on the farm or garden, may be partially explained by 
the fact that, generally, the denizens of cities are inclined to arro- 
gate to themselves many intellectual advantages when their coun- 
try neighbors are under consideration. Nevertheless, in substan- 
tial things we cannot discover anything to sustain them in their 
positions. The children, too, of people who live and labor in 
the country, are seldom permitted to neglect school, while in 
cities it is common enough to see those who have barely learned 
to read and write, indeed it issometimes possible to find them to- 
tally unfamiliar with their letters at ten or twelve years of age. 
The only foundation for this feeling of superiority is a certain in- 
creased quickness of mental action, or sharpness, which seems to 
characterize the inhabitants of densely populated localities. This 
however, is extremely limited in its scope and superficial in its 
nature. 

With regard to domestic labor there seems to be something of- 
fensive in the idea of services about the person, which subject 
them to the continual supervision of theiremployers. Thissuper- 
intendence is not always reasonable or pleasant, but it is often 
supercilious and dictatorial. We think it will be candidly con- 
fessed that this is more often the case with women than with men. 

This results from the greater irritability of the female system, 
from their more monotonous lives, and from a want of familiarity 
and association with organized labor. For the most part the re- 
lation of master or mistress and servant is not so cordial 
and friendly as it should be. If it be objected that it is diffi- 
cult for sympathy to exist under certain conditions of ignorance 
and vulgarity, it might be answered that amid the intricate inter- 
lacing of the duties of our social system, there may be one dis- 
covered in this direction, and in striving to teach and elevate, by 
precept and especially by example, a reward and satisfaction may 
be ultimately found. Some plan, also, should be adopted by 
which faithful performance of duty may be remunerated with 
some proof of consideration over and above the wages, and ser- 
vants should be treated as much like the family as is contistent 
with their occupation and behavior. Certain fixed daily tasks 
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should be appointed them, and when these shall have been prop- 
erly completed, no matter whether earlier or later, the rest of the 
day should be their own. 

These tasks should never be such as to necessarily occupy 
them into the night, nor should they be worried by an inconsis- 
tent diversity and  continuousness of orders. Notwith- 
standing its manifest absurdity, we have noticed this latter evil in 
many city establishments. It is not only productive of discord in 
the service, but it causes discomfort throughout the household. 
All reproof should be calmly and considerately administered, all 
direction impassionately but irrevocably given. A little care and 
patience will invariably result in friendly relations and harmoni- 
ous efficiency, if the master and mistress will exhibit a real in- 
terest in the welfare of the servant. 

The last kind of work we shall mention includes the clerks, 
male and female, of merchants, tradesmen and the like. In these 
occupations the supply is usually greater than the demand. This 
is caused partly by the natural increase of population, but mostly 
by the luminous ideas of city money-making facilities, which seem 
to pervade some rural districts. The small amount of previous 
knowledge and training usually required, and the conventional 
respectability of these pursuits, tend also to swell the number of 
applicants. The evils of this class are of comparatively small 
importance and are rapidly correcting themselves. A more just 
regard for the comfort of its members is making its way through 
all branches of trade. 

We may now appropriately consider the hours best adapted to 
efficient labor. 

In factories and collieries, as already stated, we think eight 
hours quite enough. ‘This would also give about the same time 
for the necessary household and social duties, meals and recrea- 
tion, and again eight hours for sleep. 

The work should begin at eight and cease at twelve. Two 
hours should be given at noon instead of one. This alone in the 
course of a few months would give a marked improvement in the 
condition of the workmen. The mid-day meal is now too much 
hurried, and labor encroaches upon it, both before and after. 
This rest of two hours instead of one would also bring them to 
the end of the day fresher and in better heart. In some locali- 
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ties and under certain circumstances it might be better to make 
the hours from seven to twelve and from two to five. We ven- 
ture to assert that after a time the work derived from this system, 
subversive system, as some will say, will exceed, both in quantity 
and quality, that which is now yielded from eleven and twelve hours. 

With reference to field labor, inasmuch as most of it must be 
accomplished in the warm months, and since it is less monoto- 
nous and wearing by reason of its using the mind more, and the 
continual supply of pure air which accompanies it, ten hours. for 
the most part will be enough. Still we should carefully preserve 
the two hours at noon, which will tend to keep man and beast 
readier for their tasks. ‘The hours should be from seven to twelve 
and from two to seven. Indeed we have known a case where 
they were from six to eleven and from three to eight, thus avoid- 
ing the heat of the day. It was said too that because the men 
worked during the cooler hours, and came from their nooning 
completely rested and refreshed, the labor performed was con- 
siderably more than under the old method of twelve hours and 
but one at midday. 

With the clerks of merchants and the like the hours will neces- 
sarily vary, and it is impossible to make any rule that will be 
generally applicable. The only principle to guide is that the se- 
verer the work the earlier should it cease. ‘There are but a very 
few trades in which the services of the clerks are needed at night. 
It will be found that the quality of the work will be much im- 
proved if the employers do not permit their labors to become so 
prolonged as to fatigue and weary them. The quantity of trade 
also will be increased, for customers are attracted by courtesy and 
an evident desire to please. But to be thus affable when over- 
worked is beyond human nature. 

Let us now consider the various kinds of play that are best 
adapted to these different kinds of work, and that will best rest 
and restore the workmen after their labors. 

Among the working-people of factories and mines a love of 
flowers and fresh air, of fields and of streams, is particularly promi- 
nent. These predilections may indicate to us the direction in 


which to look for the kinds of play appropriate to them. Tree 
gardens and parks should be established, in which all of these 


things could be enjoyed, and music should be supplicd of a char- 
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acter suited to the audience. They should also be arranged for 
social entertainments and intercourse. For these there are many 
in Europe, and especially in Germany, that will partially serve as 
patterns. Their dwellings also should be supplied with gardens, 
no matter how small. They would be quite willing to set out 
earlier, and to walk farther, if they could have such homes to re- 
turn to. It must be remembered that we are stating simply what 
ought to be, but not, unfortunately, what is likely to be soon. 
Libraries and reading rooms should also be instituted, and the 
collection of books and periodicals carefully supervised. In some 
towns the latter have been started, but either soon died out or 
maintained but a sickly and inefficient existence. Indeed it 
could not be expected that men and women after eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen hours’ work, would have enough spirit left for any- 
thing but the most necessary household duties. Those who have 
no such duties to occupy them either attempt to increase their 
scanty means in immoral ways, or to forget the present in the 
temporary exhilaration of drink. For until the needs of the body 
are satisfied, and a certain amount of physical comfort supplied, 
it is useless to think of cultivating the mind and soul. 

All of the above means of recreation should also be within the 
reach of clerks and domestic servants. The latter, however, will 
generally use the libraries to supply themselves with reading mat- 
ter, for using which they have many opportunities. ‘The gardens 
they will enjoy less frequently, because, though their labor is less 
arduous, they are more continually confined to the premises of 
their employers. It seems to us a barbarous custom to refuse to 
domestic servants the privilege of receiving the visits of their 
male and female friends. Although the permission may be some- 
times abused, a little discretion and tact on the part of master or 
mistress would obviate most of the difficulties connected with it. 

The garden, and especially the music, would be most pleasant 
play for the agricultural laborers could they be made accessible to 
them. 

For the most part such should resort to social and domestic in- 
tercourse. They are often, however, great readers, and would 
make good use of libraries within their reach. These should be 
supplied, for our country villages are often entirely destiute 
of such advantages. 
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It is scarcely possible to point out in any other than a general 
manner the particular kind of play which will be the best reagent 
and restorative for each class of worker. But if the laws of labor 
be shortened, as the circumstances of the workmen improve, they 
will give unmistakable indications toward that which is most ap- 
propriate, and an employer or legislator whose heart is in the 
work will be at no Joss what course to pursue. 

It has always appeared to us that in agriculture is to be found 
the greatest and best, as well as the most improved, field for in- 
telligent labor. Its circumstances combine in the most harmoni- 
ous proportions, and under the most agreeable conditions, physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual work. 

The greatest poets, statesmen and divines of every age have, in 
their writings, borne the strongest testimony to its fascinations; 
and since most of these were amid its influences, their lives and 
works attest the excellency of its formative power. Nay, we 
have a sage in our midst who will doubtless bear witness to the 
truth of our assertions, nor will he refuse to lay bare to us the 
sum of his requirements in this, his favorite pursuit. 

In conclusion let us state that by reason of our limits of space 
and time we have been unable to give more than an imperfect 


consideration to the subjects examined. We have undoubtedly 


succeeded in running counter to the prejudices of many, and may 
have won the countenance of few. If, however, we have effected 
the conversion of one inquirer to any of our conclusions, and 
shall, through him, help to assuage the pangs of a single human 
heart, we will thank God for this opportunity improved. 





THE POLLIO OF VIRGIL. 
IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


«“________ ipsa ejam carmina rupes, 
Ipsa sonant arbusta, Deus, deus ille Menalca.” Ecl., v. 63. 

[My Dear PenN:—I send you the following poem, neither to introduce the 
Pollio to your readers—that would be a solecism—nor to vaunt the merit of the 
English diction—which many of your classical readers could improve. Indeed 
I have written it so hastily, that there may be a few errors of construction, 
“Why then does he send it ?” 
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I have always been an open reviler of Gabriel Harvey, a contemner of 
Southey—hexametrically—and only tolerant of Longfellow, because I loved 
his heroine. However, I chanced to be recreating myself with the Pollio, and 
comparing Pope’s semi-version, the Messiah, in glowing pentameters, and I tried 
an idle hand upon a full version. Pentameters cut the poem up into such curi- 
ous, paste-colored little stars, that I was quite confused by the kaleidoscopic 
effects. I turned to hexameters, and with this result. Many of the English 
verses are almost identical in construction with the Latin; thus the two run 
together assibus equis. The number of verses in each is nearly the same. I 
am led to infer that the classical heroic poems are best translated into English 
hexameters, and that, however the ear may be displeased, the sense and hand- 
ling are thus far better reproduced. ] 


Muses of Sicily, rouse ye to higher and holier chauntings; 
Groves and the tamarisk lowly are not to all the most pleasing ; 
If ’tis the forest we sing, be our pastoral worthy the concul. 


Cometh the last of the ages, foretold by the sibyl of Cum, 

When the new order springs forth to impallid the old with its glory; 
Virgin Astrzea returns, and with her the Saturnian kingdoms, 
While from the stars cometh down a progeny born in the Heavens. 


Favor, O goddess Lucinia, the babe from the womb now proceeding, 

By whom the hard age of iron shall cease, and give place to the golden ; 
When once again in his brightness shall reign thy beloved Apollo. 
Pollio, thou, being consul, shalt usher this glory of ages; 

Thou being consul and ruler, the months big with marvels shall flourish ! 
Thou being leader, should yet any traces of evil continue, 

They disappearing shall loosen the earth from perpetual terror. 


He shall draw life from the gods, and see the gods walking with heroes, 
And to both heroes and gods himself be an object of wonder; : 
While o’er the peace-charméd earth, he shall reign like the hero his father. 


Then in thy honor, O child, uncultured the earth shall bear tribute, 
Wandering ivy and baccar, sweet-pea and laughing acanthus, 

She goats with udders o’erflowing, undriven shall come to the milking, 
Nor any more shall the flocks hold in fear the magnificent lions; 

Even thy cradle itself shall pour forth the sweetest of flowers; 

Death shall descend on the serpent, the poison shall die from the hemlock, 
And all around thee shall spring the bloom of Assyrian spikenard. 


When thou art able to read the praises and deeds of thy fathers, 

And in thy pulses shalt feel the spirit and power heroic, 

Fields shall begin to grow yellow with soft ears awaiting the sickle, 

While the rude thorn of the desert shall droop with the rosy grape cluster, 
And the hard trunk of the oak shall sweat with dew-bubbles of honey. 
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Still may survive some remains of the early inherited evil, 

Tempting to launch on the deep, the cities with ramparts to girdle, 

And the original soil to wrinkle with numberless furrows. 

Then a new Tiplys shall steer, and an Argo be manned with new heroes ; 


New wars burst forth, and again shall Achilles encounter the Trojans. 


But when thy manhood shall come, the sailor shall give up the ocean ; 
Navies shall barter no products, for all things shall grow in all countries ; 
Harrows shall no more be needed, nor vine feel the knife of the pruner, 
From the broad necks of the oxen the yoke shall be loosed by the plowman. 
Wool shall not then need the dyer, to counterfeit various colors, 

For, on the backs of the ram, and the lambs as they roam in the meadows, 


Purple and yellow shall shine, the spontaneous hue of the fleeces. 


Hark, how the Parce concordant sing to their swift-whirling spindles, 
“Come, for the time is at hand, come and receive thy great honors, 
Offspring beloved of the gods, of Jove the magnificent issue !’’ 

See, even now, how the world bends with its burden of glory— 
Earth and the track of the ocean, the great over-arch of the heavens! 
Lo, how all nature rejoices to hail this the noblest zon! 


O that to me may remain the last of a life long expectant, 

And whatsoever of breath may be needed to sing of thy doings ; 
Neither in song shall the Thracian, neither shall Linus outdo me, 
Though to the former his mother, Calliope, lend her assistance, 
Though to the latter his father, Apollo, should send inspiration ; 


Pan even—Arcady judging—must yield to my powerful singing. 


Now, gentle infant begin, by her smiles, to distinguish thy mother, 

To whom ten long months of sorrow have ushered the travail of child-birth; 
Now, tender child, now begin, thou whom no parents have fondled, 

Ere yet the gods can invite thee to sit at the banqueting table; 

Ere yet a goddess may vie to enjoy thy embrace hymeneal. 


HENRI DE Colssy. 





CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS JORDAN, BEFORE THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 15, 1872. 


N R. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: It wasnot without 


reluctance I accepted the invitation of your executive com- 


mittee, tosubmit to your association my views, in writing, on the 
amendments which should be made to the Constitution of the State, 
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by the convention about to be called. That reluctance was based 
not only upon a want of leisure, but a doubt of my ability to do 
justice to the great subject. I heartily agree with your committee, 
that ‘‘there is no question now before the people of this State 
more important than the changes to be made in our Constitu- 
tion.’’ The fact that the people have declared for a convention 
by a popular majority of about two hundred and fifty thousand 
votes, may be accepted as an unmistakable declaration that they 
are in earnest; and that every citizen is expected to do his duty. 
Even should I fail. to accomplish what others might have done, 
or what might, under more favorable circumstances, be reasonably 
expected of myself, yet I hope, through the kind aid of your asso- 
ciation, at least to attract the attention of others to the grave 
issues and duties before us, to excite discussion, reflection, and 
deliberation; and thus lead ultimately to wise conclusion and 
action. Hence I am here, to contribute my mite into the com- 
mon treasury of knowledge; indulging the fond hope that many 
others may be found, who, out of their greater treasures, will 
cast in more abundantly. 

‘‘In American constitutional law the word Constitution is used 
in a restricted sense, as implying the written instrument agreed 
upon by the people of the Union, or of any one of the States, as 
the absolute rule of action and decision for all departments and 
officers of the government, in respect to all the points covered by 
it, until it shall be changed by the authority which established it, 
and in opposition to which any act or rule of any department or 
officer of the government, or even of the people themselves, will 
be altogether void.”’ 

In this discussion we have nothing to do with the Constitution 
of the United States, except to bear in mind its superior authority 
as to all powers and jurisdiction conferred by it; and what is 
written must be construed as applicable only to the Constitution 
of the State, unless otherwise expressed. 

Long ago our wise and patriotic forefathers laid the strong po- 
litical foundations of our Commonwealth, upon the grand and 
fundamental principles of equality and justice—‘‘ Virtue, Liberty 
and Independence.’’ By the Constitution, they distributed the 
powers of the Government into three branches—the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial. It is not now proposed, as I 
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understand it, to destroy or remove these ancient landmarks, to 
reorganize our Government, or to pull down and reconstruct our 
social fabric ; but rather to strengthen the old foundations, to for- 
tify against external violence and internal distraction, to impose 
further restraints upon ourselves and our agents, and to utilize and 
adorn the noble structure in every part. Under this view of the 
situation, whilst keeping in remembrance established elementary 
principles, we may safely dispense with all profound disquisitions 
upon the science of abstract government, or the philosophy of 
republicanism ; and accept and build upon that wise system of 
organic law which we inherited as our birthright, making only 
such alterations and improvements as time, experience, advanced 
intelligence and expansion have made necessary. We know by 
both observation and experience that every alteration is not an 
amendment, nor every change an improvement. ‘‘ Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good,’’ is an apostolic injunction, 
as sound in constitutional law as in theology. Our people are 
slow to move for radical reforms; and are apt to manifest but 
little patience or respect for those who clamor for reform gene- 
rally, but who are unable to point out clearly existing evils, and 
plausible remedies for their correction We live in a practical 
and utilitarian age ; and in the nature of things, the people being 
the source of all political power, the government ‘‘ of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,’’ must conform to and embody 
the popular ideas, sentiments and convictions. In the vegetable, 
mineral and animal kingdoms, growth and development are 
gradual. In our every-day life the greatest amount of happiness 
results from a proper performance of a multitude of small duties ; 
and so, I apprehend, it will be found that the greatest practical 
good, and the best constitutional reform, will result from a num- 
ber of what many might consider, viewed separately, as compara- 


tively small amendments. The man who will do nothing until 
the opportunity to do something great occurs, may wait all his life 
in vain; whilst he who does with diligence whatsoever his hand 
findeth to do, may accomplish much. This spirit actuated those 


who preceded us ; and in wisdom we may follow their example. 
The first Constitution of the State was adopted in 1776; it was 
amended in 1790, and again by the Convention of 1838. Since 
then more than thirty years have elapsed ; and in that period no 
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less than seventeen amendments have been added, at sundry 
times, by joint resolutions of the Legislature, approved by popu- 
lar vote. Another Constitutional Convention having now been 
ordered, the practical question is, what further amendments 
should it adopt ? 

I do not understand your association as expecting the forms of 
suggested amendments to be submitted ; but rather an enunciation 
of the principles and ideas which should be incorporated into the 
Constitution. In accordance with these elementary principles, 
and general views of the subject, I proceed to enumerate the 
amendments I have to suggest; accompanying them only with 
such arguments and explanations as will make them intelligible, 
and, it is hoped, commend them to public favor. 

I. The Constitution should require the Legislature to enact 
general and uniform laws on every subject which can be so regu- 
lated ; and prohibit local and special legislation in all cases where 
the same ends can be attained by general laws. 

Special legislation is one of the greatest evils of our system, 
and of our generation. In a recent letter, upon constitutional 
reform, in reply to sundry gentlemen of this city, some of whom, 
I believe, are members of this association, I gave my views, 
arguments and illustrations on this subject so fully, it is deemed 
unnecessary to repeat them. In this connection, however, it is 
considered proper to guard against misapprehension. There are 
many who favor the principle of conferring large jurisdiction upon 
the courts; enabling them to do much of what is now accom- 
plished by special and local acts of the Legislature. I differ in 
opinion with all such. On the contrary, whilst many of these 
things can be properly done by the courts, as at present, I believe 
we have gone quite far enough in, this direction. I have an 
abiding faith in the soundness of the system by which the powers 
of government are divided into the legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial departments ; and it follows that each of these *three co- 
ordinate branches should, as a general rule, be confined to its 
legitimate and natural functions. All encroachments by the one 
department on the domain or jurisdiction of the other, are de- 
partures from sound and established principles; and if not 
arrested, or confined to narrow and exceptional limits, will de- 
stroy the symmetry of our whole system ; and sooner or later 
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will result in disastrous consequences. Special legislation has 
demoralized the Legislature, because it has subjected it to temp- 
tations greater than it could bear. The judges of our courts are 
but men, of like passions and infirmities ; and it is unwise to sub- 
ject them to the influences and temptations by which others have 
fallen. ‘* Lead us not into temptation,’’ is an utterance of divine 
wisdom ; and the principle is applicable at all times, and to all 
classes. 

II. Our Constitution needs amendment in that part which con- 
fers authority upon the subject of education. At present it reads 
thus: 

“Art. VII., Sec. I. The Legislature shall, as soon as conven- 
iently may be, provide by law for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State, 7 such manner that the poor may be taught 
gratis.” 

In a democratic or republican government principle and policy 
unite in joint protest against all distinctions and discriminations 
among the people. All such classifications are odious in them- 
selves, and apt to bring any laws which embody them into disre- 
pute, and make them difficult or impossible of enforcement; and 
especially where such distinctions are made between the rich and 
the poor. This was the main reason why our early public school 
laws were a failure; and the present Constitution, though a great 
advance in the right direction, falls far short of what it ought to 
be in this respect. Instead, therefore, of the equivocal and in- 
vidious provision just cited, I would substitute the clear and 
manly declaration of the new Constitution of the State of Illinois, 
as follows: 

‘**The General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools, whereby all the children of the State may 
receive a good common school education.”’ 

III. What are known as the sinking fund sections of the Con- 
stitution should be amended. 

These were amendments of 1857; and their history shows how 
impossible it is to foresee, and properly. provide for the indefinite 
future. The balance in the sinking fund on 30th November, 1869, 
was $2,815,545.20, whilst the balance in the Treasury, at the 
same date, was only $1,400,862.49. The balance in the sinking 


fund 30th November, 1870, was $3,014,529.40, and the balance 
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in the Treasury, at the same time, was only $1,302,742.82. The 
balance in the sinking fund 30th November, 1871, was $3,478,- 
938.40, and the balance in the Treasury, at same date, only 
$1,476,808.59. It thus appears that the balance in the sinking 
fund is annually increasing, and that the State Treasury is annu- 
ally becoming more indebted to the sinking fund. The State 
Treasurer is annually using the moneys in the sinking fund to 
defray the ordinary expenses of the Government, notwithstanding 
an existing constitutional prohibition, and the fact that by the 
seventh section of the act of Assembly creating the sinking fund 
it is made a criminal offense to use this fund, or any part of it, 
for any other purpose than the payment of the public debt and 
interest thereon. This part of the Constitution, and the act to 
enforce it, are habitually violated by a sworn public officer. The 
State Treasurer is compelled either to disregard the Constitution 
and the statute, or prejudice the credit of the State, by refusing 
to pay current demands on the treasury when there are no funds 
on hand to meet them, except those in the sinking fund; and 
practically the former alternative is always chosen. Nothing so 
induces a contempt for, and disregard of, the law, whether con- 
stitutional or statute, as its constant violation with impunity by 
the sworn officers chosen for its execution; and it can require no 
further argument to demonstrate the propriety and necessity for 
some change to remedy this condition of things. 

IV. That part of the Constitution regulating the election of 
justices of the peace and aldermen should be so modified as to 
adapt its provisions to the public convenience. 

It now declares that these officers ‘‘shall be elected in the 
several wards, boroughs and townships, at the time of the election 
of constables."" Yn practice, this constitutional fixation of the 
day on which these elections must be held is found very incon- 
venient in the filling of vacancies; especially in those districts 
in which but one justice or alderman is authorized by law. In 
effect, ordinary vacancies, by death, resignation, removal or 
otherwise, and these offices in newly created districts, have often 
to go unfilled for almost or quite a year. This might be regarded 
by some as of minor importance; but the frequency of the an- 
noyances arising from this cause, and the numbers prejudicially 
affected thereby, occasion more inconvenience and hardship than 
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other constitutional defects of apparently much greater magni- 
tude. Sundry statutes have been passed in the vain attempt to 
obviate this difficulty; but it must be apparent nothing but an 
appropriate amendment to the Constitution is adequate for the 
purpose. 

V. The State Treasurer should be elected by the popular vote, 
and not by the Legislature. 

Sad experience has demonstrated our present mode of election 
to be unwise. As administered, this is the most profitable office 
in the State ; and as a consequence great efforts are made to secure 
it. When the Legislature meets, and long before, the members 
elect are importuned by the candidates and their friends; and it is 
notorious that legislators are bought and sold in the unseemly and 
disgraceful scramble which occurs annually at the election of 
State Treasurer. The Legislature is demoralized at the very com- 
mencement of the session ; the people of the State are humiliated ; 
and the whole performance is a scandal upon the fair fame of the 
State. Let us save ourselves from all this, by a proper constitu- 
tional amendment, making the treasurer elective by popular vote. 
The term should be two years; and for obvious reasons the per- 
son elected should thereafter be ineligible, at least until one full 
term had intervened. 

VI. The extension of official terms by legislative enactment 
should be prohibited. 

This is one variety of special legislation ; but so peculiar, and 
of such importance, as to justify special notice. Almost every 
session of the Legislature is occupied more or less by the con- 
sideration of bills of this character. Sometimes they include 
only one officer, and at others a whole class. The incumbents 
having been elected, or appointed, as the case may be, for the 


prescribed legal terms, become distrustful of their constituents, or 


of the appointing power, and appeal to the Legislature to grant 


them second terms, or at least an extension of existing ones. 
Combinations are formed, the practice known in legislative par- 
lance as log-rolling is invoked, and every fair and unfair means 
used to accomplish desired results. Such efforts and practices are 
departures from all sound and just principles of legislation ; the 


accompanying scenes and conflicts are unseemly, and sometimes 
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disgraceful ; and the whole evil should be sternly prohibited by 
constitutional amendment. 

VII. The compensation of the members of the General As- 
sembly should be fixed by the Constitution. 

I have known representatives of character and intelligence, 
who on all ordinary questions might be regarded as men of prin- 
ciple ; who could be safely relied upon for an honorable vote in 
almost any emergency, and yet who could not resist the tempta- 
tion to vote for an increase of pay whenever the opportunity was 
presented. Othersthere are, of less principle but more cunning, 
who on such occasions are found exhausting all their ability and 
ingenuity to secure the coveted increase; and at the same time to 
make up such a record for themselves that their constituents may 
not be able to hold them responsible. Such things belittle repre- 
sentatives in the estimation of the public, and in their own esti- 
mation ; and whatever does this, or has this tendency, isa public 
evil, and ought, if possible, to be remedied. In this case it can 
be done by removing the temptation. Let the compensation, 
therefore, be firmly settled in the organic law; or at least so adjust- 
ed than any legislation on the subject shall not apply to those 
who make it. 

VIII. The official terms of the members of the Legislature 
should be definitely fixed by the Constitution. 

In the financial crash of 1857, the banks all suspended specie 
payments, and it was conceded the Governor should call a special 
session of the Legislature. But the October election was just at 
hand, and the question arose, who compose the Legislature ?—or, 
rather, who will compose it after the second Tuesday of October 
next? It was contended by some that the members already 
elected continued to be members until the time of meeting fixed 
by the Constitution, in January. Others argued that by the Oc- 
tober election the terms of all old members of the House not 
re-elected ipso facto expired; and that under any proclamation 
of the Governor for an extra session the new members would 
take the places of their predecessors. This grave and knotty 
question was evaded at the time, by the Governor calling an im- 
mediate session, on short notice, taking it for granted the mem- 
bers would hurry through the business for which they were 
specially convened, and adjourn before the election. This was 
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accordingly done; but the important question raised remained un- 
settled, and so remains to this day. Suppose a reckless adminis- 
tration in the last year of its power, and the old members of the 
Legislature in sympathy with it on certain measures, and the. 
people at the October election to have repudiated the measures 
and the members of the Legislature who were identified with 
them. What is to hinder the Executive, immediately after the 
election, or even before it, when the handwriting was already 
visible on the wall, from convening the old Legislature in extra 
session, and thus enabling them to consummate their pet schemes, 
in defiance of the popular will? Even after the election the newly 
chosen members could not legally attend the place of meeting with- 
out notice or authority; and if they made their appearance at the 
place of meeting, it would only be to find others in their places, 
and with the power to exclude them. It may be said this is not 
a supposable case—that no Executive would presume or dare to 
do this. But why not? Would not such action be in strict ac- 
cordance with the very letter of the Constitution? Under our 
theory and system of government the Legislature may lawfully do 
what it is not prohibited by the Constitution from doing. Con- 
stitutional provisions are but restraints upon the powers and 
agents of the government—in the case supposed, on the Executive 
and Legislature—and to argue that such restraints are not neces- 


sary, isa begging of the question, and a virtual admission that 
constitutions are unnecessary. In this paper the contrary is as- 
sumed. It is assumed also that all apparent defects should be reme- 
died when practicable; and that the people should be thus wisely 
protected from threatened dangers, lest in times of public com- 
motion, political excitement and party strife, the evils break forth 
in confusion, anarchy and blood. 


The particular day on which the legislative term should begin 
and end is of secondary importance; but I would suggest the 


Tuesday next after the election. In this age of mails and tele- 
graphs one week would enable all necessary returns to be made; 
and the representatives last chosen should be the only ones there- 
after to meet and act. 

IX. Our Constitution should provide different regulations for 
filling vacancies in the Legislature. 


Disclaiming all intention to cast reflections on any person or 
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party, it must be confessed our present Constitution does not work 
satisfactorily in this particular. For example and _ illustration 
take the Fourth Senatorial District in this city of Philadelphia. 
The Honorable George Connell died in October last, after the 
election of that month, thus creating a vacancy. This death was 
publicly known at the time, and ever since, to every intelligent 
person in the State; and yet no practical steps were taken toward 
filling the vacancy so created until the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture, more than two months afterward. As a consequence, the 
people of one-fourth of your large city were unrepresented in the 
State Senate for a whole month, or one-third of an average ses- 
sion; and the great principle of republican representative gov- 
ernment, so far as that district was concerned, were a practical 
failure. 

The same thing has occurred, and may again occur any day, in 
the House of Representatives. There is no necessity or reason 
for this deprivation of equal rights; at least none which cannot 
be remedied by an amendment to our organic law, requiring the 
elections in such cases to be called by the Speaker of the Senate, 
or House, as the case may be, or as in other States, by the Gov- 
ernor, within a fixed number of days after the decease of the 


member, or the occurrence of the vacancy. ‘Ten days, is sug- 
gested as reasonable. ‘To wait until the meeting of the Legisla- 


ture to get official notice of the death or vacancy is sacrificing 
substance to form, and depriving the district of its rightful repre- 
sentation on a mere question of etiquette. 

X. A different mode should be provided for choosing the 
Speaker or presiding officer of the Senate. 

This part of the machinery of our Government works badly ; 
and is in great need of radical amendment, or thorough repairs. 
In 1864, the Senate remained unorganized for almost two months 
for want of a Speaker, and, during the present session, we nar- 
rowly escaped a similar calamity. Observation and costly experi- 
ence have demonstrated that whenever from this, or any other 
cause, the two branches of the Legislature are unable to progress 
with the public business, it is a public misfortune. Inflamed party 
excitements and conflicts are apt to ensue, prejudicial to the pub- 
lic interests; and whatever is taken off one end of the session is 
sure to be added to the other; thus prolonging the duration, and 
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greatly increasing the expenses of the session, with no compen- 
satory public good. Surely the wisdom of this age is more than 
adequate to the correction of so palpable and unmitigated an 
evil. 

XI. The qualifications of electors should be changed, in two 
particulars : 

1. The rights of citizens being no longer dependent on color, 
the word ‘‘ white’’ should be stricken out from the qualifications 
of the electors, in conformity with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, which are ‘‘the supreme law of the land 
* ¥* * anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.’’ Our State has already approved the 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States which make 
the word inoperative in this connection; and we owe it to the 
progressive spirit of liberty to discard the qualification as a useless 
relic of a by-gone age. 

2. Instead of a residence within the election district for ten days 
preceding the election, as now prescribed, thirty days should be 
required. Neither the Constitution of 1776 or of 1790 prescribe any 
definite period of residence; but the present regulation was one 
of the amendments of 1838. Experience has demonstrated it a 
mistake. The purity and equality of elections are essential ele- 
ments of republican government. Our recent history has shown 
more fraud at elections from this source than from any other. It 
operates as a perpetual temptation to designing and unscrupulous 
men. A surplus of voters in one district can be removed on the 
eve of an election to another where they are wanted ; and inter- 
ested parties can always be found willing to pay the boarding for 
ten days, and sometimes wages also, to insure the votes of those 
colonized. But make the required residence thirty days, or up- 
ward, and you thereby make it too expensive for practi- 
cal purposes ; and accomplish much to insure the purity of the 
ballot-box. The inconvenience of a few itinerants should not be 
permitted to outweigh the graver considerationsof honest elec- 
tions and the public good. 

XII. The date of our annual fall elections should be changed 
from the second Tuesday of October, to the Tuesday next after the 
first Monday of November. 

In my recent letter on this subject of constitutional reform, I 
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suggested this amendment, ‘‘to prevent what is called coloniza- 
tion from surrounding States, and to dispense with one election 
every fourth year.’’ These reasons not only remain in full force, 
but since then have acquired additional strength. Under the 
Constitution of the United States, Congress has the right to fix 
the times for the election of President and Vice-President, and 
for the national House of Representatives. At an early day this 
power was exercised as to presidential elections; and Congress at 
the present session has enacted that after the year 1876 members 
of the national House of Representatives shall be chosen, in all 
the States, on ‘‘the Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember.’’ Unless we change, therefore, in compliance with this 
Congressional requirement, we will have two fall elections every 
alternate year. The surrounding States of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland have all anticipated us in this change ; and that 
which was heretofore optional, appealing only to our discretion, 
has now become imperative. 

These twelve propositions are considered important; and the 
whole, if adopted, would add greatly to the value of our Consti- 
tution. Others, less manifest perhaps, but not less valuable, 
might be submitted, did time and space permit ; but the number 
of pages of this manuscript admonishes me to stop, at least for 
the present. We live in an age when the great medium of com- 
munication with our fellow-men is the public press. The de- 
mands upon it are such it often refuses publicity to anything 
except short communications. One object we all have in view is 
to enlighten public opinion ; and to this end a short address, ex- 
tensively published, is vastly more effective than a long one un- 
published, or presented to the world in partial extracts. It is 
probable some present expected me to treat on other questions 
and amendments than those I have enumerated; and such a 
course would have afforded me great pleasure, but for the con- 
siderations just mentioned. Moreover, I intended that what I 
submitted should be as directly responsive to the invitation of 
your committee as practicable. The request was to ‘‘ prepare a 
paper on the amendments to the Constitution which ought to be 
submitted to the approaching convention.’’ This is precisely 
what I have done, to the best of my ability; and so far as prac- 
ticable in one communication of reasonable length. 
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To some it might have been more agreeable to have listened to 
a dissertation on what is known as cumulative voting or minority 
representation, on the advantages of biennial sessions of the 
legislature, on an increase of the number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the General Assembly, or upon a change in the 
tenure and mode of choosing our judiciary. These are all inter- 
esting and important questions; but are more or less theoretical 
and speculative, and open wide fields for argument, investigation 
and discussion ; and the approaching convention may or may not 
consider them favorably. But, to do justice to any one of them, 
or to the person who would advocate or oppose them, would re- 
quire a paper as long as the one now presented for your consider- 
ation ; and such a paper, in my judgment, however able or learned, 
would not be a compliance with the request made by your com- 
mittee. If I have erred in this view of the situation, I regret it; 
but the error has been made on due reflection, and for it I alone 
am responsible. It is fortunate, also, that the mistake, if made, 
is open to correction, by all who see proper to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 








NOTICES OF SOME OF THE EARLY POETS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY THE LATE ISAAC COMLY, OF BYBERRY. 


HE first publication in the form of poetry that we have found 
attempted in Pennsylvania is entitled, ‘‘A Paraphrastical 
Exposition on a letter from a gentleman in Philadelphia to his 


friend in Boston, concerning a certain person who compared 
himself to Mordecai,’’ printed in the year 1693, in a small quarto 
of eight pages. Neither the author nor the printer have thought 
proper to furnish us with their names. The poetry is wretched, 
and what little sense is to be found in the work, shows the writer’s 
hostility to Samuel Jennings.* 

Dr. Franklin, in the interesting account which he wrote of his 
early life, tells us that Aquila Rose, who was employed in the 
printing office of Andrew Bradford, of Philadelphia, ‘‘was an in- 





ae Jennings was at that time anoted Quaker preacher in Philadelphia. 
—Ep. P. M. 
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genious young man, of an excellent character, highly esteemed in 
the town, secretary to the assembly, and a very tolerable poet.’’ 
He died about 1723. Keimer, the printer, ‘‘ also made verses, but 
they were indifferent ones.’’ One of his pieces which was pub- 
lished, was an elegy on Aquila Rose. 

George Webb wrote, in 1728, some lines in praise of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which he says: 

«Rome shall lament her ancient fame declined, 
And Philadelphia be the Athens of mankind.” 
This distich is preserved as a specimen, or, perhaps, as the most 
remarkable passage in Webb’s performance. In what manner it 
was published originally, no account has been transmitted to us. 
Franklin says Webb had been a scholar at Oxford; he decamped 
from there and went to London, where he enlisted, and was put 
on board a ship and conveyed to America, without ever writing 
to inform his parents what had become of him. Keimer bought 
his time for four years and placed him in his printing office. 
‘‘His mental vivacity, and good natural disposition, made him an 
excellent companion, but he was indolent, thoughtless, and to the 
last degree imprudent.”’ 

Thomas Makin was one of the early settlers of Pennsylvania. 
In 1689 we find him an usher under George Keith, in the Friends’ 
public grammar school, in Philadelphia, and the next year he 
succeeded Keith as principal teacher in that seminary. He was 
afterward several times chosen clerk of the Provincial Assembly. 
In 1728 and 1729 he inscribed two Latin poems to James Logan ; 
one entitled Encomium Pennsylvania, and the other, Jn daudes 
Pennsylvania, poema, seu descriptio Pennsylvanig. Robert Proud, 
who published an extract from these Latin poems with an English 
version made by himself, says: ‘‘ They seem to have been written 
chiefly for amusement in his old age.’’ Makin’s portraiture runs 
much in the style of narrative in relation to political and natural 
history. As a specimen of the descriptive we extract the fol- 
lowing: 

‘“‘ Fair Philadelphia next is rising seen, 
Between two rivers placed, two miles between ; 
The Delaware and Sculkil, new to fame, 
Both ancient streams, yet of a modern name. 
The city, form’d upon a beauteous plan, 
Has many houses built, tho’ late began; 
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Rectangular the streets, direct and fair ; 

And rectilinear all the ranges are. 

Five houses here for sacred use are known, 
Another stands not far without the town, 

Of these appears one in a grander style ; 

But yet unfinished is the lofty pile. 

Here psalms divine melodious accents raise, 
And choral symphony and songs of praise, 

To raise the mind, and soothe the pious ear ; 
But God devoted minds doth always hear. 

A lofty tower is founded on this ground, 

For future bells to make a distant sound; 

Here schools for learning and for arts are seen— 
In which too many I’ve a teacher been ; 

But one, in teaching, doth the rest excel, 

To know and speak the Greek and Latin well— 
Here too, one spacious building we behold, 
Where all provisions bought are daily sold; 
From whose high steps, too, loudly is proclaimed, 
The annual Magistrate, the Mayor nam’d.” 


Makin’s concluding paragraph is a sort of outline of rur 
affairs at that time: 


“ The farmer, provident amidst his cares 
For winter, like the prudent ant, prepares ; 
Foreknowing all that summer doth produce, 
Is only for consuming winter’s use. 
He fills his barns and cellars with good cheer, 
Against this dreary season of the year ; 
He scorns exotic foods and gaudy dress— 
Content to live on homely fare, in peace; 
Sweet to his taste his unbought dainties are, 
And his own home-spun he delights to wear. 
His lowly dwelling views his large domain, 
Improved in part, where peace and plenty reign ; 
Plain furniture, but useful, he doth chuse, 
And wisely values everything for use. 
In these blest shades may I delight to be— 


’ 


Here, little is enough, with peace, for me.’ 


Jacob Taylor, the almanac-maker, we are told, resided in Ches- 
ter county. In his ephemeris for 1746, he says: ‘‘It is now 
forty-four years since I first published astronomical calculations, 
which I have frequently continued, but not without several inter- 
missions.’’ Hence, in his address to Wm. Ball, he styles himself 
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an ‘‘old man standing on the margin of the grave.’’ It appears 
he was not only the author of the calculations which were pub- 
lished under his name, but generally furnished the matter required 
to fill up the intermediate spaces of the almanac, much of which 
was metrical composition. We have no account that his poetical 
works were ever communicated to the public through any other 
channel. Many of his piecesare historical or descriptive. Some 
of them are full of sarcasm upon what he considered popular fol- 
lies and erroneous notions. Most of them partake of an easy 
flow of expression in general, and indicate a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with the art of versification. We are tempted to give an 
extract from a poem in praise of Pennsylvania, but will refrain 
for fear of tiring the reader of the early poetry. 

In the early times of Pennsylvania, there were few regular bred 
physicians within the reach of many of the country inhabitants, 
and those who were affected with disease were necessarily subjected 
to much serious inconvenience under the treatment of unskillful 
hands. This state of things naturally introduced a kind of pro- 
fessors upon the A®sculapian stage, whose pretentions to the 
knowledge of diseases and the art of healing were of a very 
dubious character. In the progression of improvement, the 
study of medicine became an object of attention, and by the 
latter end of the life of Jacob Taylor, physicians of respectable 
talents and understanding were multiplied so as to be within the 
reach of most of the inhabitants. But the old school notions 
were not suddenly abandoned. Taylor endeavored to diminish 
the attachment to them by sundry publications favorable to a 
learned and rational system. His story of Whackum furnishes 
us with his views how the world is deceived on this subject: 


‘* Two months and more poor Whackum lay 
In grief and pain both night and day; 
The cause was this, a glancing blow, 

That missed the timber, found his toe, 
From whence a wide and ghastly cut, 
Went deep and slanting in his foot, 

No flesh or bone ar sinew there 

The unrelenting steel would spare. 

But Whackum’s heart was good and stout, 
He only wrapt it in a clout. 

A child may cry, that’s not for men, 
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Away he went to work again. 

Poor Whackum had but little skill, 
His body foul, his flesh was ill; 

The work of flies began to thrive, 

The stinking wound was all alive, 

And his bold heart grew something sad, 
When he perceived his case so bad: 
And further mischief to prevent 

Full late he to a surgeon went, 

Well versed in art, a man of skill, 
Who understood his business well ; 
And brought the cure as finely on, 

As such a work could well be done, 
For had the surgeon’s skill been small, 
One leg had been poor Whackum’s all. 


The wound was cleansed and almost well, 
When Whackum heard some gossips tell, 
What wondrous cures were lately wrought, 
By gossip Cardius for a groat. 

Away goes he upon his staff; 

The prating dame began to laugh; 

‘If you,’ says she, ‘had let me know, 

You had been sound a month ago.” 

His wound she washed with something warm, 
’Twas pure and clear from good or harm ; 
And on a fine white rag she spread, 

A lovely salve like minium red, 

Then with her scissor snipt it round, 

And nimbly laid it on the wound; 

With active fingers small and long, 

As nimbly went the gossip’s tongue. 


A footman sound he quickly grew, 
And round the town the rumor flew, 
And wise enough were forty found 

To say the gossip made him sound 
The skillful surgeon only smiled, 

To see how half the world’s beguiled, 
For gossip Cardius knows no more 
Than blackface newly come on shore.” 


It is probably little known at present that our ancestors were 
many of them beli evers in the mysterious doctrines of plan- 
etary influence, not only as it respected the health of the body, 
but also that the general characteristics of life might be foretold 
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by reference to the signs or position of the planets at the juncture 
of our egress into the world. Judicial astrology had its professors, 
to whom parents often applied for calculations upon the nativities 
of their children and a knowledge of their future fortunes. Ja- 
cob Taylor endeavored to rectify the public mind on these subjects 
by an exposition of their absurdity : 


‘In songs divine the royal psalmist sings, 
How all God’s works declare him King of kings; 
But stupid heathens, gazing on the skies, 
Ador’d the stars and filled the world with lies, 
Their boasted knowledge free reception found 
With listening crowds in superstition drown’d. 


‘“« Chaldea once, a place ef mighty fame, 
With stars and gods did great acquaintance claim, 
Idolatry had there its early birth, 
There sprang the first idolators on earth, 
There fools admiring thought the fools had skill 
To solve all doubts and future things to tell. 


“In that rank soil the plagues of nature grew, 
Magicians, sorcerers—a sordid crew; 
Astrologers and wizzards, boasting high 
Of mystic arts and knowedge of the sky ; 

Her monstrous wings the vile contagion spread, 
And various ways to distant regions fled. 


“ When raging pride and wild ambition rise, 
And men run mad to be reputed wise, 
In church and state some seek a shining name; 
Some court the stars for high prophetic fame ; 
A planetary prophet, roaring loud, 
May please and cheat a simple, gazing crowd. 


“A cheating knave would find a starving trade, 
Were there no fools where markets might be made 
Astrologers some reputation gain, 

Where ignorance and superstition reign ; 
When useful learning and good sense prevail, 
There they in vain may hoist the spreading sail. 


« But now behold what pleasing scenes appear, 
Of learned men from pagan idols clear, 
Who better understand all nature’s frame, 
Than ancient sages of the greatest fame, 
Who veiled philosophy on pillars strong, 

Of mathematics sound and lasting long. 
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‘“‘ Serenely bright the art of physic shines. 
And superstition every day declines, 
Physicians now explore the deepest part, 
The dark recesses of their healing art. 
Peruse their works, read each instructive line, 
You never find the fable of the sign. 


‘*‘ With feeble pens some sons of darkness strive 
To keep their dear idolatry alive. 
Such wretched writers quick reception gain, 
Where parallels run in the reader’s brain. 
One might surmise a writer so forlorn, 
In old Chaldea or in Egypt born.” 


William Satterthwaite, of Bucks county, was contemporary with 
Jacob Taylor. We are informed he was born in England, and 
received a good education in his native country. After having 
completed his studies, as some say, at one of the universities, he 
engaged to teach a country schvol, but soon gave it up and came 
to Pennsylvania. About 1788 he published a poem under the 
title of ‘‘ Mysterious Nothing. By the author of ‘Contempt on 
Revenge.’’’ What he really meant by the latter expression might 
have been understood by those who were acquainted with him ; 
but it is now quite unintelligible. Whether ‘‘ Contempt on Re- 
venge’’ was a work which he had previously published, or whether 
these words were used, as an uncertain traditional account informs 
us, with reference to the occurence from which he first caught the 
idea of writing on ‘‘ Nothing,’’ is uncertain. But we are told two 
young women requested him to write a piece of verse for them. 
He afterward inquired of them what subject they wished he should 
take up; they, suspecting from something that had passed, he in- 
tended to write about themselves, inclined to withdraw the appli- 
cation by answering ‘‘nothing.’’ This, it is said, he considered 
contempt, and in revenge—if a disposition of so amiable a char- 
acter may admit of the name—brought forth his poem on the very 
subject they mentioned. In his preface ‘‘ to the generous readers’’ 
he speaks of ‘‘ having known a stormy world, and ever found 
generosity the best friend of poverty.’’ ‘‘ Hence,’’ continues he, 
‘*my life is become easy’’—probably, as Dr. Watson observes on 
this passage, ‘‘ by the generosity of Jeremiah Langhorne, Esq.’’ 
The poem begins with : 
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‘* Mysterious nothing—Nothing is my theme, 
Nothing, from whence unnumbered bodies came, 
Infinite goodness filled immensity, 

Before Him nothing could existent be.” 


In another place he says: 


“ The morning stars in sacred songs declare 
His generous kindness and paternal care, 
Nothing so rich as that gay sympathy, 
Which joins the soul to this divinity. 
Nothing so pleasing to the generous mind, 
As His sweet presence in the soul to find, 
Nothing so fair as that exalted joy, 

Which clothes the soul for blest eternity. 
Nothing presents so fair an heaven on earth, 
As these sweet pledges of immortal birth : 
For nothing warms the radiant powers above, 
Like the fair flames of His eternal love.” 

A second edition of this poem was afterward published with 
‘fan elegy on the death of Jeremiah Langhorne, Esq.,’’ and 
‘*Providence, a poem.’’ His patron, Langhorne, dwelt near the 
romantic banks of the Neshamona, in Middletown; he was a 
member of the Assembly of Pennsylvania at different times from 
1703 to 1740, and sometimes was promoted to the speaker’s chair. 
He was a person of wealth and influence, and held in high esti- 
mation in Bucks county for his superior understanding and excel- 
lent private character. Satterthwaithe eulogizes his virtues with 
the affection of an ardent admirer. 

*‘ Langhorne the great, the good, the just, is dead, 
And with his life our blooming joys are fled. 
And what remains? an awful gloomy scene, 

A weeping province, pious souls in pain. 

His bright example shows the best relief, 

From seas of sorrow and insulting grief, 

See with what patience he serenely bore 

Legions of pains armed with their torturing power. 
Nor grave physicians with their healing art 

Could e’er dislodge them from the internal part ; 
Nor pious friends with sympathizing care, 

Could mitigate their furious conduct there. 

“‘Such was his goodness, and his greatness such, 
His slaves were blessings, and his negroes rich.* 





* Langhorne bequeathed fifty acres of land to his negroes. 
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A perfect friend in bold sincerity, 
With lords or peasants regularly free. 


“He stood the patriot of the province, where 
Justice was nourished with celestial care. 
He taught the laws to know their just design, 
Truth, justice, mercy, hand in hand to join, 
Without regard to fear, or hopes, or gain, 
Or sly designs of base, corrupted men, 
Such were his constant actions, by them he 
Did living write his own true elegy.” 

Satterthwaithe’s poem, entitled ‘‘ Providence,’’ commences with 

the following lines: 
“O gracious power, divinely just and great, 
Who rules the volumes of eternal fate; 
Thou guard of thought, inspirer of my song, 
My thanks to Thee, kind Providence, belong; 
Thou wing’st my genius and inspirest my soul, 
To sing Thy praises, great Ruler of the whole.” 

There is a pious effusion of feeling in this little piece, and it is 
considered a valuable part of the author’s productions. Another 
essay written by him, entitled, ‘‘A Religious Allegory of Life’s 
Futurity ; Addressed to the Youth,’’ we have seen in manuscript, 
transcribed by the late Dr. Watson, of Buckingham, who says: 
‘It contains many good sentiments and fine lines; but much of 
the language appears too bold, and not well adapted to the sub- 
ject. The writer was a great admirer of the Latin and Greek 
poets, and endeavored in his compositions to imitate their lofty 
and strong figures and sonorous numbers.’”’ 

Thomas Godfrey, son of the original inventor of Hadley’s 
quadrant, we are told, courted the muses from his infancy. He 
died when a young man. A small volume of his poems was 
published after his decease, by his friend, Nathaniel Evans. A 
short account of the author may be found in the American Maga- 
sine. 

In 1772 was published an octavo volume of ‘‘ Poems on Seve- 
ral Subjects, with other Compositions; by Nathaniel Evans, 
A.M.’’ He was born in Philadelphia in 1742. Soon after the 
opening of the academy founded by Franklin and others in 1749, 
Evans entered it as a student. He spent about six years in gram- 
mar learning, when his parents, designing him for mercantile life, 
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put him apprentice ; but his inclination and genius leading him 
more to the service of the muses than to the business of the 
counting-house, soon after the expiration of his apprenticeship he 
returned to the college and applied himself with great diligence 
to the study of philosophy and the sciences, till the commence- 
ment of 1765, when he was complimented with a diploma for the 
degree of master of arts. Soon after, he embarked for England, 
carrying with him recommendations to the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in Foreign Parts, as a fit person to supply the new 
mission then proposed to be opened for Gloucester county, in New 
Jersey ; and upon the society’s nomination he was admitted into 
holy orders by the Bishop of London. He returned to Phila- 
delphia the latter end of 1765, and entered immediately on the 
business of his mission, and just lived long enough to show, by 
the goodness of his temper, the purity of his morals, the cheerful- 
ness and affability of his conversation, and the warmth of his 
pulpit compositions, how well he was qualified for the sacred 
office. He died October 29, 1767, in his 26th year, lamented by 
all who knew him. 

The general character of Evans’ poems are rural, pious, patri- 
otic, or historical. His mind appears to have been alive to the 
sensibilities of friendship, and those refined emotions which 
dignify humanity. His elegy to the memory of Theophilus Grew, 
professor of mathematics in the College of Philadelphia, intro- 
duces to our notice the character of a valuable citizen, of whom 
few other memorials remain. 


“’Tis Grew descends unheeded to the grave, 
With no libation to Castalia’s wave. 


“To enlarge the soul, and clear the dubious mind, 
To unfold celestial wonders to mankind, 
To stamp bright knowledge on thy youthful care, 
With sweet persuasion and endearing air, 
With gentle manners to entice the heart, 
Was once thy happy and peculiar art. 
Oh! may my soul by thy example warm’d, 
With virtue’s rules and virtue’s sons be charm’d, 
Regard them tho’ they shine in humble state, 
Far from the glitter of the wealthy great. 
Blest man, in counsel as in sense profound, 
True to thy trust and ever blameless found. 
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Stranger to strife, a noble mind confest, 

No raging discord harbored in thy breast. 

Peaceful thou walked this wild of “weeds and flowers” 
Where envy hisses and blind fortune showers, 

Where systems endless frantic zeal inspire, 

Warm youth they madden and old age they fire. 

Led by no mode, thou follow’d nature's laws, 

And trusted in the one unerring cause. 


‘“« Thus pass’d thy footsteps thro’ this mazy round, 
Whilst thy wing’d genius soar’d to worlds around. 
Till gristly death with darkness clos’d thy eyes, 
And angels snatched thy spirit to the skies.” 











NOTES IN CLASS. 
SYSTEM OF DESCARTES.—SECOND PAPER. 


IR WILLIAM HAMILTON has said that ‘‘the theory of 
occasional causes is necessarily involved in Descartes’ doc- 
trine of assistance—his explanation of the connection of mind 
and body reposes on that theory. He rejects all physical in- 
fluence in the communication and conservation of motion be- 
tween bodies, which he refers exclusively to the ordinary concourse 
of God (Princ. Philos. II., art. 36); consequently he deprives 
conflicting bodies of all proper efficiency, and reduces them to 
the mere occasional causes of this phenomenon. - The disciples 
only explicitly evolve what the writings of their master implicitly 
contain.’’* In his ‘‘ Metaphysics’’} Sir William further says: 

*« The system of assistance or occasional causes belongs to Des- 
cartes.’’ More cautiously he says afterward (p. 209): ‘‘This is 
involved in the Cartesian Philosophy, and therefore belongs to 
Descartes, but it was fully evolved by De la Forge, Malebranche 
and other followers of Descartes.’’ On page 214 he says, still 
more cautiously: ‘‘ His disciples have evolved the hypothesis of 
occasional causes, an hypothesis at least contained implicitly in his 
philosophy.’’ Sir William’s later statements seriously qualify his first 
and facts do not unmistakably warrant his inferences. The sole 
passage in Descartes to which either Hamilton or his editor alludes 





* Discussions. New York: Harper & Bros., 1868. 77. + Lect. xvi. 
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as sustaining the statement is, in ‘‘ The Principles of Philosophy,”’ 
part ii., § 36. There is nothing whatever in the passage cited 
which involves, of necessity, the doctrine of occasional causes. 
It is as follows: ‘‘The cause of motion may be considered as 
twofold. First, universal and primary, which is the general cause 
of all the motions which are in the world. The second is particu- 
/ar, from which it comes that the single parts of matter acquire 
motions which they had not before. As to the general it is mani- 
fest that it is no other than God Himself, who created matter in 
the beginning with motion and quiet, and now, by his sole ordi- 
mary concurrence (fer solum suum concursum ordinarium) pre- 
serves (conservat) so muchof motion and quiet as He then placed in 
that total (eaZota.) Foralthough that motion be nothing more in the 
matter moved than its mode, yet it has a certain and determinate 
quantity which remains the same in the entire universe, although it 
be changed in its single parts. When one part of matter is moved 
twice as fast as another, and the second is double the size of the 
first, there is precisely as much motion in the smaller body as 
in the larger, and by so much as the motion of one part is ren- 
dered slower, by so much is the motion of another part, equal to 
it, rendered swifter. God preserves all this matter in the same 
mode, and the same relation [and with the same laws] in which He 
first created it.’’ These words contain one of Descartes’ great antici- 
pations. ‘‘In this passage of Descartes is presented not simply the 
principle that the quantity of matter is unchangeable, but also the 
principle that ‘the sum of Jower remains the same—a principle 
whose full significance has come to be recognized in our own 
century, in which the theory is accepted that the qualitative 
changes are simply changes in the movements of molecules, and in 
which we have learned the transmutation of mechanical move- 
ment into the movements of molecules, and zce versa, so that 
force can change itself into heat. and heat change itself into 
force.’’* 

So far as the words of Descartes which we have quoted bear 
upon the question of occasional causes, they imply no more than 
that the continuance of that which began with God’s creative 
power depends upon his conservative power. The will which 
made is the will that keeps. Because of God’s ordinary conserva- 





* Kirchmann on Descartes. Philosoph. Biblioth., No. 70, p. 67. 
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tive power things continue to have the qualities and functions con- 
ferred on them in the original creation. It is, therefore, the theory 
of ordinary assistance, and does not necessitate the doctrine of occa- 
sionalism. It is a blunder to confound such a view of concurrence 
with the doctrine of occasionalism. 

So far in fact from consciously tending to such a stupendous sys- 
tem of the Deus ex machiné order—a system which would so 
cheapen miracles, that the only real miracle at length would be 
something natural—one of Descartes’ grandest efforts was to sim- 
plify and reduce to an order of nature what philosophy itself had 
obscured by resorting to suppositions of occult qualities, and other 
refuges of learned ignorance. After speaking (Princ. Philos. IV. 
187), of the amazing phenomena, acknowledged to be capable of 
explanation from familiar principles, he says: ‘‘ There are no 
occult powers, no miracles of sympathy or antipathy so stupen- 
dous, nothing, in a word, in the whole universe, nothing which 
can properly be referred to purely corporeal causes, causes destitute 
of mind and cogitation, the reason of which cannot be derived 
from the same acknowledged principles—so that no other need be 
added to them.’’ ‘‘In the greatness of this thought,’’ says the 
most recent commentator on Descartes, ‘‘he has not been sur- 
passed in all later times; even the present time is not bold enough 
for it.’’ ‘*‘What is peculiar in Descartes, and makes him so exalted, 
is not merely the simplicity of his principles, but also the demon- 
stration of the manner in which in strict consonance with those 
principles the concrete actually results, and his sweep of view 
which overlooks none of the phenomena of nature. In this 
respect Descartes stands far above all the philosophers of an- 
tiquity.’’* 

If Descartes’ principles involve the doctrine of occasionalism, 
he did not know it. Up to the point to which his own construc- 
tion of the logic of his position had led him, his views are in con- 
flict with that scheme and assume a real causal relation between 
external matter, the personal organ and the thinking subject. This 
we can show from his own words, in his work on ‘‘ The Principles 
of Philosophy.’’ Of this work the Latin is the original (1647). 
We compare it with the French of the Abbe Picot (1647), which 
was approved by Descartes, ‘‘It is clearly established that the 


*Kirchmann. Note 214, on Descartes’ Prinzipien der Philosophie. 
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soul not in so far as it is in each of the members, but only in so 
far as it is in the brain, perceives by means of the nerves (ervo- 
rum ope).’’ In the French it is: ‘‘ Solely so far as it is in the. brain 
whose nerves, by their movements convey to it the different 
actions of external objects which fouch the parts of the body in 
which they (the nerves) are inserted.’’ In this there is a distinct 
assertion that there is a real relation between the nerves and brain, 
and the brain-organ and the soul ; and there is an anticipation of the 
assertion of Sir William Hamilton, on which he lays stress, ap- 
parently as if it were new with him, that all sensation is the result 
of contact of the thing perceived withtheorgan. (Metaphysics, lect. 
xxv.) Descartes argues, from brain disease, from sleep, from nerve 
obstruction, and from nerve removal or partial excision, and the 
continuance of sensations which the mind refers to parts of the 
body which have been separated from it, ‘‘The cause is not in 
those members where it is felt, but in some place [French: guelgue 
/ieu] nearer the brain, through which pass the nerves which are 
stretched from the former (members) to the brain.’’ [French: 
‘«The nerves which give sensations to the soul.’’] 

Paragraph 197 is devoted to the proof that the mind is of such 
a nature that from the motion alone of the body the various sen- 
sations can be excited in it. (Mentem esse talis natura, ut a 
solo corporis motu varit sensus in ea possint excitari.) It is not to 
be forgotten that when Descartes makes thinking the essence of 
the soul, he makes thinking coextensive with consciousness; he 
covers by the word thought (cogitatio), every species of intellectual 
operation, cognition, emotion, will, sensation. ‘‘Under the 
name of cogitation is included everything which is so in us that 
we are immediately conscious of it. Hence all the operations of 
the will, understanding, imagination and senses are cogitations.’’* 

His solution of the operations of external nature through the 
nervous system on the mind is, that it lies in the constitution of 
the mind. ‘‘ Zalem esse nostra mentis naturam.”’ ‘* Our mind és 
of such anature (talis nature), that from certain local motions it 
can suffer (pati fossit) the affections of all the senses ;’’ and as 
Descartes allows a real causality inward, from the external world 
upon the soul, so does he allow a real causality outward, from 





* Responsio ad Secundas Objectiones, Amstelodami, 1865, p. 85. CEuvres 
(Cousin) I. 451. (Aimé-Martin) p. 120. 
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the soul upon the body. ‘‘ Voluntary motion has cogitation as 
its primary source (cogttationem pro prinicipio habet) ;’’ [has in fact 
the will as its principle—a /a vérité la volonté pour son principe. ] 

So far, indeed, is Descartes from excluding the body of man 
from a real, causal participation in the phenomena of mind, 
that it would be an easy task to pervert many passages in his 
writings to the purposes of materialism. As some have strained 
his statements toa system of occasionalism, which does away with 
the reality of human nature, others have strained his statements, 
so as to pretend to find an atheistic tendency in them. 

The views of Descartes, in regard to the relation of soul and 
body, are set forth in the fourth book of the ‘‘ Principles of 
Philosophy,’’ the fourth chapter of ‘‘ Dioptrics,’’ and the first 
part of his work on the ‘ Passions.’’ In the fourth chapter of 
the ‘‘ Dioptrics ’’ he says: 

“*Tt is clear that it is the soul, not the body, which perceives.”’ 
In proof of this he appeals to those states of the mind in which, 
in ‘‘ecstacy, or in transporting emotion, or in profound contem- 
plation, it is, as it were, apart from the body.’’ ‘‘And the body, 
in this state, seems to be torpid—without sensation—no matter 
what object may be presented to it.’” He goes on to say: ‘‘ Nor 
is it any less clear that the soul—properly speaking—does not per- 
ceive, as it is in the organs of the outward senses; but, as it is in 
the brain, where it exercises that faculty which is called common 
sensation’’ (sensum communem). ‘‘'Thus wounds and diseases which 
injure the brain take away all the senses, though the body is still 
alive.’’ In the next paragraph he shows that sensation takes place 
by means of the nerves. ‘‘ We know that impressions, by which 
objects affect theexternal parts of the body, reach even to the soul, 
only through the interposed nerves.’’ And he then goes on to 
discuss the nature of the nerves. 

A great deal is said, in the old writers, of the ‘‘ animal spirits,’’ 
which seems to correspond closely, with what would be termed 
by some now, the ‘‘magnetic fluid’’—the electric and galvanic 
forces of the body. The amplest discussion which Descartes gives 
of the relation of the soul and body is presented, in his work on the 
‘“« Passions,’’ 1st part, 30th article. Hesays: ‘* The soul is really 
joined to the whole body, nor can it be properly said that it is 


in a certain part, so as to exclude the others.’’ His argument 
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on this shows, that he means that the relation of soul to body, 
is that of one absolutely indivisible, unextended whole, to an 
organism, divisble indeed into parts, but indivisible as an organ- 
ism ; that is, while it is an organism at all, even though mutilated, 
itis one organism. ‘* The mind can, by no means, be con- 
ceived of as having a half, or a third, or as occupying exten- 
sion. It is not less, if some part of the body be removed, and 
when the structure of its organs is dissolved, it is separated en- 
“tire.’”’ That to which the soul is joined is, in a word, not the 
parts of the body as separate, but to the whole body as an organic 
unity. This is the real meaning of the expression, ‘ joined to the 
whole body.’” Again—3I!st article—he says: ‘‘ Though the soul 
be joined to the whole body, there is a certain part, in which the 
soul exercises its functions more specially than in all the others. 
The common opinion is, that this part is the brain or heart. The 
brain, because, the organs of the senses are referred (referuntur— 
se rapportent ) to it; and the heart, because. as it were, the pas- 
sions are perceived init. But carefully examining the matter, I 
seem to myself clearly to know that the parts of the body in 
which the soul exercises émmediately [immediately is the key- 
word] its functions, is not at all the heart, nor even the brain entire, 
but only that inmost of the parts of the brain, a certain little 
gland, in the middle of the brain’s substance.”’ 

In these words of Descartes are to be noticed how carefully he 
guards his expression, ‘‘ The soul exercises its functions.’’ He 
distinguishes, by the word ‘‘ immediately,’’ between that direct 
and proper activity, which has no medium, and which is peculiar 
to the relation between brain and soul, and that mediated relation, 
through the nerves or animal spirits, which the soul holds to the 
rest of the body. Descartes’ theory, therefore, is, that the soul exer- 
cises its functions through the brain and is so far joined to the 
brain, and to the brain alone; and that its conjunction with the 
whole body is asecondary one, and derivative from the relation to 
the brain. 

His selection of the middle or pineal gland rests upon this 
argument: ‘‘ All the other parts of the brain are double, corres- 
pondent with two eyes, two handsand twoears. As the thought 
of one thing is one, and simple, there must be a place where the 
two images or two impressions of the double organs can come 
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together before they reach the soul. There is ng other part of 
the body in which the two impressions can be ynited except in 
this gland.’”’ 





GERMAN CHIPS: GOETHE AND OTHERS. 


UR interest in public affairs is for the most part mere philis- 
terli. 

EVERYTHING Spinozistic in poetry becomes Machavellian when 
translated into reflection. 

Mysticism is the scholasticism of the heart, the dialect of 
feeling. 

THE test of the love of the truth is ability to find and to prize 
the good. 

Op age loses one of the chief rights of man. We judge an 
old man with indulgence. 

A TALENT is made perfect in solitude, but a character only in 
the stream of the world’s life. 

AUTHORITY, that is whatever has once been done, said or de- 
cided, has great worth; but only a pedant makes it everything. 

MyTHOLOGY—/uxe de croyance. The whole Bible rightly appears - 
to have been written with the view to show us God’s government 
in little things.—Hamann. 

WERE everything of the sort lost that had ever been written 
and still survives, yet one could completely reconstruct poetry 
and rhetoric from Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth. 

How can a man come to know himself? Never by meditating 
on himself, but by the business of his life. Try to do your duty 
and then you will know pretty closely what is in you. But what 
is your duty? What each day demands of you. 


For this reason the Bible is alwaysa book of influence, since so long 
as the world stands no one will ever rise up and say, ‘‘I grasp its 
conception as a whole, and understand its particular parts.’”” We 
are rather contented to say: ‘‘ Asa whole it is worthy of reverence, 
and in its particular parts applicable to life.’’ 
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Every man must think in his own way, for he always finds in 
his path something of the treth, or some method of truth, which 
helps him through life. Only he must not let it lead him; he must 
control himself. The mere bare instinct is not a fitting guide for 
man. 

Ir I am to attend to what another opines, let him speak out 
positively what he thinks. I have guess-work enough in my own 
mind. 


MEN who think deeply and earnestly stand but poorly with the 
public. 


Hisrory’s best gift is the enthusiasm that she awakens. 





Aout the roth of March we shall issue a supplement to the 
March number, containing the Annual Report of the American 
Iron and Steel Association. The April number will contain arti- 
cles by H. C. Carey, and by Mr. Whitney, on Apprentices, etc. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Received from James R. Osgood & Co., and for sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. “YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS,” by J. F. Field; and “Mowun- 
TAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA,” by Clarence King. 

“Yesterdays with Authors,” is a volume containing short sketches of Pope, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth and Miss Mitford. All these 
papers save Miss Mitford’s letters, have already appeared in Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly, in a series of articles called “ Our Whispering Gallery,” and are well 
worth reading. 


From D. Appleton & Co., and for sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., “THE PoEMs 
oF Henry AbBEy.” Also, “Two PLUNGES FOR A PEARL,’’ a novel by Motimer 
Collins; and “MOHAMMED ALI AND HIs Court,” by Mrs. Mutsbast; and a 


“TEXT-Book OF GEoLocy” for schools and colleges, by H. Alleyne Nichol- 
son, 





